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A New Bird For North America 


A. A. 


About noon on August 24, 1933, on his farm 
near Carolina Center, 15 miles southeast of 
Ithaca, N. Y., Raymond Westfall noticed “a 
strange looking duck” not far from his back- 
door and apparently the center of attraction of 
his chickens. Although not injured, the bird 
was apparently exhausted and made no effort 
to fly but it did bite his hand rather viciously. 
The bird was so different from anything seen 
on the farm before that Mr Westfall called the 
deputy game warden, Arthur Head, who in turn 
notified Mrs Allen, and she made a hurried trip 
to secure the bird. 

The bird was at first thought to be an im- 
mature sooty shearwater, and an attempt was 
made to keep it alive. At first it was necessary 
to stuff pieces of fish down its throat but later 
it condescended to pick dead minnows from its 
pan of water, although, either through weakness 
or lack of desire, it made no effort to catch 
the live ones. The bird lived a little over a 
week and then died; and in spite of having food 
before it at all times, it was quite emaciated. 

Measurements of the bird while it was still 
alive indicated that it was not a sooty shear- 
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water nor any bird yet recorded from North 
America, nor did it agree entirely with the avail- 
able descriptions of any of the known Tubin- 
ares. Accordingly, the skin was sent to our 
authority on oceanic birds, Robert Cushman 
Murphy, who by comparing it with the series 
of skins in the American Museum of Natural 
History discovered that it was a typical example 
of the dark phase of the “ Trinidad petrel” 
(Pterodroma arminjoniana), a bird never before 
recorded from North America and only once 
before from the northern hemisphere. 

The island of South Trinidad, where the 
species is known to breed, lies in the South 
Atlantic about 50 miles north of the Tropic of 
Capricorn and some 300 miles east of Rio de 
Janeiro. Unlike some of the other petrels and 
shearwaters, the Trinidad petrel is not known 
to wander very far from its nesting grounds. 
Birds like the sooty and greater shearwaters and 
the Wilson’s petrel, commonly called “ Mother 
Carey’s chicken,” however, which nest on 
islands much farther south than South Trinidad, 
regularly make the trip northward after the 
nesting period in February or March and appear 
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The Trinidad Petrel Taken near Ithaca, N. Y., August 24, 1933 
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in some numbers off our coast from May to 
October. 
reverse of those of our familiar northern birds, 
some of which, during our winter, wander even 
These petrels and 


Thus their migrations are just the 


as far south as Patagonia. 
shearwaters, nesting in January and February, 
which is summer in the southern hemisphere, 
migrate northward during their winter, which 
is our summer. 

The Trinidad petrel, on the other hand, like 
many of the 
urge to migrate very far from home and hence 


our northern birds, never feels 


is never seen north of the Equator, just as our 
robins and bluebirds, although they migrate con- 


siderable distances, never go south of the 
Equator. 
It is interesting to contemplate, therefore, 


how this lone Trinidad petrel came north of the 
Equator, so that it could be picked up by the 
storm that brought it to Ithaca. Meteorologists 
tell us that the hurricanes that visit our coasts 
periodically always north of the 
Equator, and that while similar storms may 
occur south of the Equator they never cross 
the belt of calms which encircles the earth at its 


originate 


greatest circumference. 

We must imagine, therefore, that this strange 
bird just got into bad company. Perhaps he 
was fooled by the similarity to his own com- 
rades of a band of roaming sooty shearwaters, 
just as we were misled, at first, by his appear- 
ance. Perhaps then he continued in their com- 
pany until he was so far from home that he 
could not find his way back, or more likely 
until they all flew into this tropical hurricane 
somewhere east of the Bahamas. 

The area of many square miles in the center 
of a hurricane is relatively quiet, I am told by 
our meteorologist John Fisher, and so long as 
these sea birds remained in the center they could 
feed and enjoy themselves and advance with it 


in a generally northwesterly direction. Should 


A Bird 
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One of the most useful records that can be 
made for the benefit of future workers in any 
region is a careful census of birds. For 
instance, how helpful it would be, if one of the 
naturalists of 100 years ago had recorded the 
number of breeding grouse, hawks and owls 
of various species and all the other birds of 


a 1000-acre tract of woodland and, likewise, 
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they attempt to remain in the same place, how- 
ever, as the hurricane advanced, they 


would be 
caught in the terrible winds and swept along 
like so many feathers, if indeed they were not 
immediately driven into the mountainous waves 

So we can imagine a great flock of these sea 
birds, including our lone Trinidad petrel, ad 
vancing about 200 miles a day westward and 
the the United 
Most of these tropical storms veer off 


northward toward coast of 
States. 
to the northeast as they approach our coast and 
the North 
Not so this storm, which struck the 


1933 


eventually dissipate themselves in 
Atlantic. 
vicinity of Cape Hatteras on August 23, 
Instead of turning eastward, it continued due 
north through Washington, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia and the Finger Lakes region of central 
New York, and then passed out the St Lawrence 
greatly reduced in intensity. 

Just how many sea birds accompanied our 
Trinidad petrel on its strange journey we shall 
never know; but that it was not alone we can 
be certain, for during the next week strange 
little sea birds were picked up in the streets of 
“ Mother 


were reported from the Finger Lakes 


several of our cities and Carey's 
chickens ” 
and in other places where they had never before 
been seen. The majority of these were doubt 
less the common Leach's petrel of our Atlantic 
coasts, but at least one picked up in Ottawa was 
the Madeira the Atlantic. 
Perhaps we shall yet hear that 


found their way into taxidermists’ shops and 


petrel of eastern 


from others 
were preserved. 

We all know today the difficulties that our 
aviators encounter in their long flights over the 
storm-infested ocean, but it takes little incidents 
like this of the exhausted petrel from the island 
of South Trinidad to make us realize that the 
birds too have their difficulties with storms and 
doubtless every year occur hundreds of tragedies 
that man never sees or records. 


Census 


HOBART COLLEGE, GENEVA 


censuses of 100 or 1000-acre tracts of cleared 
country and swampland of this vicinity. 
Among the scores of such censuses made in 
various parts of New York State, I will give 
an account of one made near the city of Geneva 
in 1932. 
of about 1000 acres entirely surrounded by high- 
About 35 per cent of this land is com- 


Just northeast of the city is a tract 


ways. 
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posed of cultivated fields, about 30 per cent 
of grassland, 25 per cent untilled fields with 
grass and weeds covering 6 per cent of Caro- 
forest and 4 per cent of 


Sorder City tract, 


linian hardwood 
swampland, including in the 
a sizeable sedge and cat-tail marsh. In the 
main, the soil of this region is a silty or sandy 
loam deposited in the bottom of a glacial lake 
which preceded Seneca. The altitude is about 
490 feet above sea level with scarcely more 
than 25 feet rise in any part of the area. This 
tract is two miles in length north and south 
and a mile to a mile and a half in width. 

Ten members of the Geneva Ornithological 
Society made a careful study of this tract in 
1932, beginning on May 30th and _ ending 
June 19th. They carefully explored all portions 
of the tract, including Gem Lake, the cat-tail 
swamp and the pond in the wood. The records 
indicate the number of breeding pairs of birds 
as nearly as could be determined by finding 
the nest, recording the number of singing males 
Nearly twice as 
many birds were observed as reported. The 
Savannah sparrow and song sparrow were, by 


or by simple observation. 


far, the two most abundant species, 730 probable 
breeding pairs being recorded. 

It requires judgment and an exact knowledge 
of local ornithology to make a reliable census. 
During our work we recorded two loons, three 
ring-billed gulls, an osprey, three black-crowned 
night herons, three gray-cheeked thrushes and 
one olive-backed thrush and two blue jays, but 
we knew immediately that none of these lived 
in this tract. Flying to newly plowed fields or 
wide tracts of open country we saw numerous 


starlings, grackles and robins which came from 
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off our census tract and did not belong at all 
to the birds nesting in the region. We recorded, 
altogether, 35 crows but felt certain that no 
more than five pairs nested on the tract. We 
did not find the marsh hawk’s nest but, since he 
has nested here in previous years, we regarded 
him as a resident. 

It is 
quietly, to have the eyes and ears alert and to 
record many regarding the field work 
from which the census is gathered. May many 
of you make censuses of interesting tracts in 


necessary to move slowly and very 


facts 


the districts which you inhabit. 


THE CENSUS 
100, field 


sparrow 5, chipping sparrow 15, vesper sparrow 


Song sparrow swamp sparrow 9, 
10, Henslow’s sparrow 5, grasshopper sparrow 4, 
Savannah 110, goldfinch 12, 
16, bronzed grackle 15, Baltimore oriole 5, red 
winged blackbird 50, meadowlark 15, bobolink 


redstart 4, northern 


sparrow cowbird 


25, English sparrow 40, 
yellow-throat 20, oven-bird 4, yellow warbler 20, 
red-eyed vireo 15, yellow-throated vireo 2, star- 
bluebird 5, veery 6, 
> 


ling 60, cedar waxwing 6, 


robin 40, catbird 9, short-billed marsh wren 


> 


long-billed marsh wren 2, house wren 2, white 


breasted nuthatch 2, chickadee 2, crow 5, barn 
swallow 10, tree swallow 10, prairie horned 
lark 2, wood pewee 8, alder flycatcher 2, 


phoebe 4, crested flycatcher 2, kingbird 6, downy 
flicker 5, 
spotted sand- 

killdeer 5, 
sora rail 3, Virginia rail 2, 
pheasant 6, marsh hawk 1, 
hawk 1, black duck 2, least bittern 1, American 


green heron 2. 


woodpecker 1, 


chimney swift 6, mourning dove 2, 


woodpecker 3, hairy 


piper 1, American woodcock 1, 
Florida gallinule 1, 


red-shouldered 


bittern 1, 


The Hawk and The Turtle 


WILLIAM H. CARR, THE AMERICAN MUSI 


On a mild afternoon on the last day of Sep- 
while driving Haver- 
straw road in the Park 
with a good friend, | was fortunate enough to 
observe an exceedingly strange natural accident 

a near that possible 
death of one creature and the great annoyance 
Had it not been for the presence 


tember 1933, along the 


Palisades Interstate 


tragedy involved the 


of another. 
of my companion I should scarcely wish to 
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tell the story here, for it is one that will most 


certainly strain the credulity of persons who 
were not actual eyewitnesses. Because of con 
flicting accounts in various newspapers, how- 


ever, and, because of tales that developed from 


other as a direct result of that day's 
experience, I have decided to take this oppor- 


incident as it really 


sources 


tunity to describe the 


occurred. 








to 
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Ned J. Burns, an excellent field naturalist 
and the assistant director of the Museum of 
the City of New York, accompanied me as we 
drove slowly up a hill enjoying to the utmost 
the beautiful autumnal coloring of the sur 
rounding woodland. Suddenly, out of the 
corner of my eye, I saw a peculiar disturbance 
at the roadside. A large bird was beating its 
wings in a most amazing manner. My first 
thought was that a hunter had wounded it in 
such a way that the creature, although still able 
to move its wings, could not fly. I jumped out 
to investigate and was so utterly surprised at 
the sight that awaited me, it was several 
moments before I could call out, “Come over 


here and look at this bird!” 
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Mr Burns came running over, saw, gasped 
and exclaimed, “ Well! if that isn't the oddest 
thing I ever saw in my life!” 

There upon the ground was an immature 
rough-legged hawk, with its right leg held fast 
between the closely shut upper and lower shells 
of a large box tortoise. The hawk (Archibuteo 
lagopus sancti-johannis) and_ the _ tortoise 
(Terrapene carolina) —to give them their 
technical names — were at a complete deadlock, 
as far as we could see 

The hawk’s entire foot, with all of its claws, 
was hidden within the tortoise’s shell and, 
although the bird struggled, it could not effect 
a release. At times it would raise the reptile 
for several inches, by threshing its wings power- 
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‘ld Fast between Carapace and Plastron of 
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fully and traveling off through the grass. 
Telltale signs were visible, showing where the 
hawk had dragged the living trap through the 
underbrush. The bird tired, as 
though it had been struggling for some hours. 
On close examination we observed some dried 


seemed very 


blood upon the tortoise shell where the hawk's 
The blood came from cuts 
further 


gain 


leg was inserted. 
presented 
attempt to 


upon the bird’s leg and 


evidence of its strenuous 
freedom. 

Lying back upon outstretched wings, the bird 
watched our every move as we studied the situ- 
ation and made plans to separate the contestants. 
Saddest of all was the fact that we had no 
camera: To tell the truth, we were so excited 
by the affair that at first we concentrated our 
thoughts upon the hawk’s predicament. Mr 
Burns secured a screwdriver from the car and, 
with considerable effort, succeeded in prying 
We could clearly see 
held in the 


’ 


open the “trap door.” 
that the hawk’s foot was not 
tortoise’s jaws; it lay in the folds of “ skin’ 
immediately between the tortoise’s head and leg, 
on the right side. The retiring reptile was in 
no way injured by the combat, although surely 
its nervous system must have received somewhat 
of a shx ck! 

It was evident to us that as long as the hawk 
persisted in straining and in dragging the 
tortoise about, the latter would remain ‘ 
up.” We firmly believe that the hawk would 
have died of exhaustion and starvation before 
its captor would have opened its shell. 


* closed 


When finally freed, the rough-leg immediately 
took wing and flew to a tree several hundred 
yards distant. The presence of this bird, within 
the confines of the park, constitutes the third 
record for the species in the region. The other 
birds (both were observed at Iona island) were 
seen, respectively, on November 16, 1926, and 
October 28, 1928. The date, September 30th, 
is an exceptional, if 
local fall record for this hawk. 


not an amazingly early 


We brought the tortoise back to the Bear 


Mountain Trailside Museum, where it was 


released in the land turtle pool. 


be the largest of the dozen or so previously 


It proved to 


captured locally and placed on exhibit. 

persons have asked, 
hawk to tackle the 
or “ How did it 


At least a hundred 
* Whatever 


tortoise, in the first place?” 


caused the 


happen?” 
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I have always answered, “I don’t know.” 
Nevertheless, I have speculated upon the pos- 
sible sequence of events that led to the hawk’s 
Dudley M. Blakely, staff artist of 


the American Museum of Natural History, on 


undoing. 


hearing of the incident, was prompted to make 
the illustration that 
Although the illustration shows an adult hawk, 


accompanies this article. 


the hawk in question was an immature one. 
Mr Blakely speculated upon the event in a most 
excellent manner, however. 

I have watched the rough-legged hawk in the 
Great South Long Island, in 
early winter, and have noticed that it 
coursed along not far above the ground, re- 
minding one of the similar hunting habits of 
the marsh hawk. Dr A. K. Fisher commented 
on this point and, as quoted by Dr Frank M. 


Bay region of 
often 


Chapman, says that the bird also sits upon a 
low perch awaiting the appearance of its prey. 
Perhaps, in skimming along over the grass 
tops, the bird thus discovered the tortoise’s head 
and, on being prompted to strike, may have had 
its foot grasped by the turtle’s beak and pulled 
lower 
Then 


the tortoise, finding that it had literally grasped 


within the confines of the upper and 


shells (the carapace and the plastron). 


trouble by the leg, had released its mouthhold 


and had immediately tightened the strong 
muscles upon the lower front flap, like a veri- 
table clamp, catching the entire foot of the 
unfortunate hawk. 


Dr James P. Chapin, of the American 
Museum of Natural History, suggested that the 
hawk, being immature, and having been bred 
in the far 
viewed a box tortoise for the first time, and, 


totally 


north in Arctic regions, possibly 


with the creature, 
that 


very 


being unfamiliar 


investigated, with results nearly proved 


disastrous. This is the best explanation 
that has been given. 
New York 


Times described the affair in these terms: 


An imaginative writer in the 

“ The hawk was on its way south and, made 
dilatory by the warm September sun, poised a 
moment in the air, attracted by the yellow and 
Striking at the head 
those 


black head of the tortoise. 


was just a caprice, one of 


equinoxial moods that seize both men and birds 


probably 


in unguarded moments.” 


What is your theory? 
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Special Exhibit of New York Game Birds at State Museum 


New York State Game Birds 


DAYTON STONER, STATE ZOOLOGIST, NEW YORK STATE MUSEUM 


With the advent of cool days and frosty 
nights »resaging the approach of autumn comes 
also the open season for hunting game birds. 
Some of our most strikingly and pleasingly 
colored species are included among the game 
birds, which, as a group, include representatives 
of several major divisions of the avian class. 

Probably the most popular members of the 
so-called game bird group are the ducks and 
geese. With the exception of the common 
black duck, these waterfowl commonly nest 
north of the boundaries of New York State. 
In practically all, the males are more brilliantly 
colored than the females. Most of our species 
of surface feeding or “ river ducks,” represented 
locally by such forms as the common mallard, 
gadwall, baldpate, green-winged and _ blue- 
winged teal and American pintail, have a shiny 
or iridescent patch on the wing frequently 
referred to as the speculum or mirror. This 
patch is usually green or blue bordered before, 
and behind with a contrasting color such as 
white or black and is similarly colored in the 
two sexes. 


sea ducks” are, for the most 


The diving or 
part, duller colored than the river ducks, 


although in this group also the sexes are differ- 
ently colored. The speculum, however, is not 
so well marked as in the river ducks. All the 
diving ducks bear a lobe or flap on the hind 
toe which is lacking in the river ducks. Many 
of the representatives of this group frequent 
salt or brackish waters and, in contrast with 
the river ducks, dive for their food. The forms 
occurring most frequently on inland waters are 
the greater and lesser scaup ducks, commonly 
called “ bluebills,” the ring-necked duck, red- 
head, canvasback and American golden-eye or 
whistler. 

In the geese the sexes are alike in color, the 
male is larger than the female and the com 
paratively bulky bodies of both sexes belie the 
extensive migratory journeys which these birds 
undertake. Our commonest representatives are 
the Canada goose and the American brant. The 
former sometimes attains a total length of 
40 inches or more. 

A hundred years ago the cranes and rails 
were sufficiently abundant to make their hunting 
an object of sport. In later years the number 
of these marsh birds has so decreased that, 
although an open season prevails for some, they 
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are not often found in the hunter’s game bag. 
The 
birds 


Cranes are now wholly protected by law. 
four common representatives of marsh 
Florida gallinule 


These birds are shy and 


are the Virginia rail, sora, 


and American coot. 
retiring in habit, possess a weak, vacillating 
flight and depend for safety upon running and 
hiding rather than upon use of the short wings. 
The sora is the smallest of the group and has 
a short bill while the Virginia rail has a long, 
decurved bill; the Florida gallinule has a bare, 
bright red crown plate and a red ring around 
the upper leg. The lobed 
toes of the coot will at once distinguish it from 


the lower end of 


any of our other game birds. 


Among the shore birds which the hunter 
encounters most frequently and which he con- 
siders legitimate game are the woodcock and 
Wilson’s snipe. Successful hunting of these 
birds requires no mean skill with firearms. The 
long, straight bill, squatty appearance and wood- 
brown colors of the woodcock and the similar 
bill but grayish coloration of Wilson’s snipe 
afford adequate field characters. 

birds the 


Of the native gallinaceous game 


eastern ruffed grouse or “ partridge,” largely 
a woodland species, is the most notable. In 
the male the sides of the neck bear large tufts 
These 


No doubt 


the outstanding characteristic of this bird is its 


of shiny black feathers, the “ ruffs.” 


tufts are much smaller in the female. 
habit of drumming. This practice is indulged 
in mainly during the spring and serves as a 
mating call. The sound is produced by the male 
rapidly beating the air with his wings. 

This is a nonmigratory bird and its numbers 
have become so depleted in many sections of 
the State that 
successful, attempts have been and are being 


serious, and in some measure 
made at artificial propagation. 

Probably no other game bird attracts more 
attention than the stately 


among sportsmen 


male ring-necked pheasant with his long tail 
and contrasting yet harmoniously blended colors 
of green, red, chestnut and yellow. The female, 
much duller in coloration and somewhat smaller 
in size, can not be taken iegally at any time, 
while the open season on males extends only 
over a period of seven days, with, in most parts 
of the State, a bag limit of six birds, not more 
than two of which may be killed in any one day. 

This bird was first introduced into the United 
States China in 1881. It is hardy and 


prolific and has thrived under artificial methods 


from 


of propagation and restocking which have been 
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practised in many sections of the 
including New York State. 

So rapidly has the number of most of the 
past 


country 


game birds decreased within the two 
decades that more and more stringent protective 
laws, both federal and state, have been enacted 
in an and promote the 


attempt to preserve 


increase of this popular group. It is no longer 
legal to kill game birds in the spring while on 
their way from their winter homes in the South 
to their 
New York State on north to and even beyond 
the Arctic Circle. 

One of the methods of curtailing the destruc- 


breeding grounds extending through 


tion of these birds has been to establish com- 
paratively short open seasons during which the 
birds legally may be hunted. Such open seasons 


follow the breeding period and prevail prin- 
cipally while the birds are en route to their 
United States, the 


Central South 


homes in southern 


M €xico 


winter 
West 
America. 

Hunters everywhere may have a part in the 


Indies, and and 


attempt to conserve one of the country’s most 
resources by 
that 
enacted for the protection of game birds. 


valuable and beautiful natural 


strictly obeying the legislation has been 
before the Inter- 
national Fish Con 
servation Commissioners in Columbus, Ohio, on 
September 22, 1933, W. C. Henderson, asso- 
ciate United States 
Biological Survey, in discussing the future of 


In an address delivered 


Association of Game, and 


chief of the Bureau of 


wild fowling in the United States, declared: 
‘I am not speaking of a catastrophe far in the 
future, but of a thing so imminent that it may 
be seen by most of us.” Mr Henderson further 
predicted that if the situation regarding water 
1934 than in 1933 or 
if it is only as good, the Bureau would be 


fowl is less favorable in 


forced to adopt further restrictions or the sport 
of wild fowling would be doomed. 

The earliest date on which any of our game 
birds legally may be taken in any part of the 
State is October Ist, the territory 
lying north of the main line of the New York 
Central railroad tracks Buffalo 
Albany and north of the tracks of the main line 
of the \lbany extending 


between and the 


when, in 


bet ween and 


Boston and railroad 
Albany 


open 


Massachusetts state 


line, the season for woodcock begins 
South of these railroad lines the open season be- 
gins October 15th. 

The open season on the kinds of so-called 
“ waterfowl,” including coot, that can be legally 


hunted at all begins, in all parts of the State, 
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except Long Island, on October 16th. It is 
also illegal to kill Wilson’s snipe, rails or 
gallinules before that date. On Long Island 
the open season for all these birds begins on 
November Ist. 

For grouse, the open season varies in different 
counties of the State, but the earliest date on 
which they can be taken legally is October 15th. 
In all parts of the State, except Long Island, 
the earliest open date on pheasants is the Mon- 
day immediately preceding October 31st. On 
Long Island the pheasant season does not open 
until November Ist. Further details regarding 
open seasons may be obtained from the printed 
regulations prepared by the State Conservation 
Department. 


In almost any section of the State between 
25 and 30 species of game birds usually occur 
in sufficient numbers to make their hunting 
during the open season attractive to sportsmen 
With the notion of appealing to hunters and 
of interesting others who might visit the State 
Museum during the open season, a_ special 
temporary exhibit showing mounted specimens 
of the commoner game birds of east-central 
New York was prepared by the Museum's sec 
tion of zoology. This was one of a series of 
seasonal exhibits recently instituted here and its 
popularity testified to the interest this group 
of birds occupies in the minds of the public 
generally. This display again will be featured 
during the coming autumn 


Raising A Cedar Waxwing By Hand 


J]. LANSING CHRISTMAN, DELANSON 


The silence of a hot summer's day was broken 
by the plaintive notes of a bird, apparently in 
distress. On investigating, we found a young 
cedar waxwing, weak, half-starved and helpless, 
on the lawn. It was unable to fly. 

Shortly after we discovered the bird, the 
waxwing’s nest was found on the ground. 
Scattered near it were the feathers of another 
waxwing. Whether an owl, a hawk, a squirrel 
or a gust of wind had destroyed the nest, we 
did not know. Evidently some bird or animal 
had eaten one of the young. We knew that 
the chances for the baby waxwing to survive 
were few. If we could save the bird, we would. 

An old robin’s nest was placed in a pasteboard 
box, and holes were cut in the box for ventila- 
tion. This was the bird’s home during his first 
week of semi-orphanage. Each night we took 
him into the house, and placed him outdoors 
again each morning. 

It was during the red raspberry season, and 
we learned that the bird was fond of berries. 
He would eat his fill, then go to sleep. If 


hungry on awakening, he would chirp for more 


Insects also comprised a part of his diet. 


The parent birds discovered him in his 
adopted home and came back somewhat irregu 
larly to help feed him. Even after learning 
to fly, the young waxwing would come back 
frequently to the kitchen door for his allotment. 

Picnickers from a near-by city were given 
a surprise one afternoon when visiting the farm 
\ half-fledged waxwing flew down and alighted 
on the arm of one of the party. The bird fol- 
lowed the arm down to the hand, where it began 
picking currants out of a piece of cake. 

Nights of confinement in the house grew irk- 
some to the waxwing, however, and at length 
the time came when the bird failed to return 
at nightfall. He returned rather late the next 
morning, however, and intimated by his insistent 
calls that he was hungry. 

For some time he continued to come back 
each day for his food, although his nights were 
spent in the open. He did not seem to fear his 
caretakers and frequently alighted on our heads 
and shoulders. 

His return visits grew less and less regular. 
Finally he returned no more. Today we feel 
that we were well paid for our time and efforts 
spent in his behalf. 
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April 13th Is Bird Day 


April 13th, has been designated as 
Bird Day for the schools of the State. 


Friday, 


The annual observance of Bird Day is planned 
to stimulate an 
feathered 


appreciative interest in our 


friends. Birds add immeasurably to 
Their beauty delights us, their 
they 
coming of spring and are a large part of the 
are friendly 
But they do much 
tell us that 
important role in 
our economic welfare, that they actually stand 


our happiness. 


happy songs cheer us; harbinger the 


joys of summer; some, indeed, 
companions all the year. 
more than all this, for scientists 


birds play an exceedingly 
between us and starvation by destroying count- 


less insects, by eating weed seeds, and in 
other ways. 

So we do well to cultivate the friendship of 
the birds, and it is hoped that this issue of the 
Bulletin to the Schools will help us to know 
and appreciate them. 

This issue of the Bulletin to the Schools was 
compiled with the cooperation of ‘the New York 
State Museum. The Editor desires to express 
Dr Charles C. 
Director of the Museum, to Dr Dayton Stoner, 
State Zoologist of the State Museum, and to 


the contributors of the articles. 


his appreciation to Adams, 


A cordial invitation is again extended to 
teachers and pupils to visit the State Museum 
in Albany. The exhibits of birds alone make 
such a visit worth while and they are but a 


small part of the Museum exhibits. 
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What Bird Is That ? 


VISUAL 


INSTRUC- 


WARD C. BOWEN, SUPERVISOR, 


TION DIVISION, STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


The advanced student of birds finds that a 
very real part of his interest in the sport of 
bird study comes from the fact that because 
of their almost ceaseless activity he must “ bag ” 
his game on the fly. The more elusive and rest- 
less the bird, the greater the zest in stalking it 
and in ferreting out the secrets of its life. For 
the beginner, on the other hand, this restlessness 
of the feathered creatures is a cause of dis- 
His first difficult 
problem is that of identification of species. 
Hence, to him, a flash of wings or the flirt of 
a tail as sole reward at the end of a tedious 
stalk means just another failure. 


couragement. and most 


The bird enthusiast who turns instructor soon 
finds himself in real difficulty. Picture the rash 
spirit in charge of a group of assorted tyros 
whose enthusiasm is matched only by their inex- 
perience. The leader hears, let us say, a yellow- 
breasted chat in the depths of a thicket. After 
a quarter of an hour spent in charging upon 
the bird (obviously, stalking is not the proper 
word here) they convince the chat that his situ- 
ation leaves much to be desired. His remedy 
for this is to find a new situation, and he makes 
a hurried start, uttering a string of swear words 
in approved chat fashion. Only a few of the 
group are likely to have caught even a glimpse 
of the bird. The others have found someone’s 
head or a screen of leaves between themselves 
and the object of their quest. Those who did 
catch fleeting glimpses of the departing bird 
give widely different descriptions. A half-dozen 
similar attempts are probably necessary before 
every member of the group has had a reason- 
ably good view of a chat. 

In view of these difficulties of field study 
the instructor is fortunate who has at hand a 
collection of bird well-mounted 
For the majority, however, such a 


skins or of 
specimens. 
collection is not available. The next best sub- 
stitute is undoubtedly a collection of first-class 
pictures. 

Of all forms of bird pictures the lantern slide 
is one of the most useful. The image can be 
enlarged on the screen to many times life size, 
and the attention of all members of a group 
It is often 


desirable to use a given slide at least twice: 


can be directed to any desired detail. 


first, before going into the field, and second, 
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after the bird has been seen in the field. The 
first showing of the slide enables the instructor 
to inform the group about those characteristics 
that serve as special aids in recognizing a par- 
ticular species. The second showing, following 
field observation, serves to correct erroneous or 
hazy impressions and to fix more firmly in mind 
the appearance of the bird. 

For groups that have made a fair start in bird 
identification lantern slides can be used in the 
same manner as “flash cards.” A series of 
slides may be shown in rapid succession as the 
observers compete in a contest to name correctly 
the largest number of species out of the selec- 
tion shown. Properly conducted, such an exer- 
cise promotes close observation and quick recog- 
nition, under the stimulus of competition and 
the zest of a game. 

Teachers of bird study in schools, camps, 
scout troops and other organizations in New 
York State have access to a large collection 


of lantern slides through the Visual Instruction 
Division of the State Education Department. 
The collection contains 700 different pictures. 
With the exception of a very few, which for 
special reasons were photographed from museum 
mounts, the original negatives were all made 
from life by well-known specialists. These 
pictures show the birds in their natural habitats, 
in many cases unaware of the presence of the 
photographer. Nests, eggs and young of many 
species are included in the collection. A large 
proportion of the slides are colored. 

For the convenience of the borrower these 
slides are grouped into 14 sets, each treating a 
specific topic, as, for example, “ Economic Im- 
portance of Birds.” The titles of these sets, 
with the number of slides in each, are listed 
in Handbook 31. The borrower may, if he 
wishes, make his own selection of slides from 
Study 29, Birds of New York State, issued by 
the Visual Instruction Division. 


Nesting Warblers of the Otselic Valley, New York 


HENRY C. HIGGINS, KEYPORT, N. J. 


As I pen these words I live in the realm of 
memory. All about is beauty. The Otselic 
river winds its serpentine course through the 
fertile valley that bears its name, and its silvery 
waters kissed by the sun’s rays glisten like a 
million diamonds. On either side of the broad 
valley verdant hills rise to a height of 300 or 
400 feet above the river with an approximate 
elevation of 1200 feet above sea level. These 
hills are crowned with forests of deciduous trees 
with here and there a sprinkling of hemlock. 
Low underbrush abounds in many of the tracts. 
Making down from the hills are a number of 
small creeks emptying their sparkling waters 
into the Otselic. During the ages which have 
passed some of these streams have cut deep into 
their soft shale rock beds, leaving in spots al- 
most perpendicular banks that rise high above 
the stream. 

As a child, these hills and streams offered a 
peculiar fascination for me and nature held so 
much mystery and beauty that I tried to cull 
from her silent school some of the lessons she 
offered. During the years that I was privileged 


to make field observations in and around Cin- 
cinnatus, N. Y., one by one the secrets of field 
and woodland were revealed to me. 

My greatest interest in the study of natural 
history in that section centered in the observa- 
tion of birds, and perhaps the most fascinating 
phase of all was the recording of nesting 
records of the wood warblers. Of the nearly 
30 species of these gems of the woodland it is 
possible to see in that section during migration, 
nearly one-half of the kinds have been found 
breeding in the immediate vicinity of Cincin- 
natus. It is doubtful if it can be said that two 
important life zones here overlap, as can be 
claimed of the region only a few miles farther 
north, but it would seem that there is something 
in the topography of the immediate section that 
offers attractive breeding grounds for certain 
species of warblers. 

Observation has convinced me that a certain 
tract of woodland may have something about it 
to attract a species to breed in abundance within 
its limits and that species will not be found 
breeding elsewhere within a radius of many 
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There is plenty of evidence that many 
Over a 


miles. 
kinds of birds are extremely local. 
period of several years the hooded warbler has 


been found breeding extensively in certain 





Stone 


Photograph by C. F. 


Nest of Magnolia Warbler in Small 
Hemlock near Cincinnatus, N. Y. 


pieces of woodland on the hills west of Cin- 
cinnatus, but in 25 years of field work no record 
was made of the bird being seen on the easterly 
ridge of the valley, although some of the woods 
seemed not to vary greatly in their nature from 
those where the bird was found. The hooded 
warbler is found breeding only locally through- 
out New York State. 

Other warblers recorded as nesting in and 
around Cincinnatus are the yellow warbler, 
chestnut-sided, black and white, black-throated 
blue, black-throated green, magnolia, Kentucky, 
Nashville, mourning, northern yellow-throat, 
oven-bird and the redstart. 

Alder, willow and other small bushes along 
the Otselic river offer ideal nesting sites for 
the yellow warbler, and the northern yellow- 
throat finds a place to hide its nest among the 
rank vegetation that overruns muddy banks of 
the streams. Damp woodlands also offer this 
sprightly, impatient little bird favorite breeding 
spots. A convenient fork in a bush in one of 
the numerous thickets along the Otselic attracts 
the redstart and in this the beautiful bird con- 


structs its nest. 
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The chestnut-sided warbler runs a_ close 
second to the yellow warbler in abundance in 
breeding in the environs of Cincinnatus, but it 
seeks a widely different nesting ground. It is 
a bird of the hills and brambles and so numerous 
are its nests at times in a single tract that it 
may be said to breed in colonies. 

The black-throated green warbler saddles its 
nest of small twigs, moss and grasses high 
above the ground on the branch of a hemlock 
tree, but its black-throated blue 


warbler, is content to build its more substantial 


cousin, the 


nest a few inches above the ground in some 
woodland, depending upon heavy underbrush to 
hide the low bush in which it is built. Each 
year I expected to find a full complement of 
eggs of this species on or about the fifth of 
June. 

The magnolia warbler over a period of years 
was found breeding in the woodlands on either 
side of the Otselic valley. The nest of this 
interesting little bird was invariably found in 
a hemlock sapling, which was usually one of 
a clump of these evergreens. The 
picture of this warbler’s nest here printed is 
from a photograph made by the late Clarence F. 
Stone, of Branchport, N. Y. A close scrutiny 
of the picture will reveal two small bunches 
This material, 


excellent 


of a substance resembling wool. 
whatever it is, is as constant a mark of identi- 
fication of the nest of this is the 
fragment of snake skin in the nest of the great- 


warbler as 


crested flycatcher. 

The mourning warbler prefers the bramble 
but in the open rather than in wooded tracts. 
All the bird that I found were 
built in such tracts only a few 


nests of the 
inches above 
the ground. 

The Kentucky warbler breeds on the westerly 
ridge of the Otselic valley in woods made up 
almost entirely of deciduous trees, and the nest 
is usually placed two or three feet above the 
ground amid thick underbrush. 

My most rare nesting record of a warbler in 
the vicinity of Cincinnatus is that of the Nash- 
ville warbler early 1906. The 
which contained three eggs, was placed on the 
ground at the side of a path in a small piece 


in June nest, 


of woods near the crest of the hill east of the 


village. The woods were so open that they 
were grass-grown and the nest of moss and 
hairlike rootlets was partially concealed by 


overhanging grass. 
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The Singing Hawk 


BY WARREN F, EATON, 


At this time of year those of us who were 
brought up in the country a few decades ago, 
watch with interest* for the earliest signs of 
spring, the first pussy willows, the first flower- 
ing skunk cabbage, the early bluebirds, the tinkle 
of the song sparrow, but perhaps the most spec- 
tacular performance of all is the March court- 
ship of the singing or red-shouldered hawk. 
bright the 
strong March wind, a wild loud cry will be 
heard far overhead — “ Ker-you, Ker-you, Ker- 
with a and vigor 
attracts 


Some warm morning, blown by 


fierceness 
attention. A 


you,” vibrating 


which instantly 
glance into the blue sky reveals a large bird, 
bigger than a crow, with broader wings and tail 
soaring higher and 
Soon another will 


your 


alternately flapping and 
higher screaming as it goes. 
be seen circling now higher, now lower, now in 
line with the sun, now wheeling to show the 


russet red of the shoulders or the barring of 


the tail. Alas! this sight is becoming a rarity 
in many sections. 
In the old rural communities the farmer 


despised hawks it is true —the larger he called 
hen hawks; the smaller, chicken hawks — but 
he was a busy man. He rarely hunted or shot 
birds, even hawks or crows, unless they invaded 
his farmyard or pulled his corn. Under these 
conditions the pair of hawks nesting 40, 50 or 
60 feet up in a big oak, maple or pine in some 
swampy, little-visited bit of heavy timber made 
out well, holding their own perhaps and coming 
back year after year to the same haunt. 

Some of the better farmers who studied state 
or government literature learned that there are 
many kinds of hawks and that the red-shoulder 
in particular ate the mice, rats or squirrels that 
chewed his corn or young apple trees, or con- 
sumed the frogs, snakes or beetles that are part 
of its diet. He often stopped to admire the 
powerful flight of these birds and greeted the 
song with the ejaculation, “ The hawks are back, 
spring is here!” 

Many a farmer's boy climbed the tree to steal 
the eggs or to take a young bird and hand-rear 
it in a cage until he became tired of the sport 
or until the poor bird died of wrong diet, star- 
vation or excess of kindness. These vicissitudes 
did little to discourage the red-shoulders, how- 
ever, as they have few natural enemies and are 


UPPER MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


smart in concealing their nest once the leaves 
begin to come out on the trees. 

In the last 25 years, however, a big change 
has come over our country fields and woodlots 








Arthur Brook 
Golden Eagle Sheltering Young. This 
Relative of the Red-shouldered Hawk 
Is Now Rarely Seen in New York State 


The omnipresent automobile has reduced every 
40-mile radius from a town or big city to an 
hour’s run. Most of the hunters and sportsmen 
are city people who drive out into the country 
to live or to spend the weekend to do their hunt- 
ing. 

were, 


There are many more hunters than there 
but their cruising 
creased ten times. Not even the wilder areas 
of the Catskills Adirondacks 
roads now. 


radius has been in- 


and lack Zor vd 


As the 
game decreased of necessity the hue and cry was 


America’s way of life has changed. 
great —our good old free hunting rights were 
threatened. 
propagated 


Then came the introduction in num- 


birds — pheasants, quail, 


to kill the “ vermin.” 


bers of 
mallards ete. and the cry 

With this idea the arms companies heartily 
agreed. Crow shoots, vermin competitions, 


hawk All 


winter and string after the open season was 


and owl shoots were organized. 
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over, the sportsman was urged to “keep his 
eye in,” to carry his gun and kill a fox or stray 
cat or hawk or owl. Often whole towns and 
clubs took part in these contests. Snapping 
turtles, snakes, crows, herons, kingfishers, all 
were fair game both for the farmer’s boy and 
Little thought was paid to the fact 
un- 


the hunter. 
that years ago when game was seemingly 
limited, the other species now loosely classed as 
vermin were also. 

No longer is the pair of red-shoulders in the 
meadow unmolested. The land is now the prop- 
erty of the “ Four Corners Rod and Gun Club,” 
officially placarded as a game sanctuary. Every 
spring the county warden and his friends, the 
jolly, red-faced Scotch keeper, who raises such 
excellent pheasants for the big city owned “ pre- 
serve,” and the man who never misses his wood- 
cock “double” on the opening day, scour the 
likely spots with their decoy stuffed owl and 
kill off any hawks they see. If a luckless owl 
flies out of a tall pine or hemlock grove he goes 
the same way if he is not quick. The results 
have been good from their point of view. 

Dr E. H. Eaton in his 50 years in New York 
State estimates a decrease in hawks of 75 per 
cent. Out of every four “singing hawk” 
haunts, three are deserted and the call of spring 
is heard no more. Here and there in untouched 
woodland backwaters a pair survives, but woe to 
the hawks if they migrate along the mountains 
or the sea coast in the fall where hundreds of 
quick shots stand braced to make their kill, or 
worse agony indeed, if they chance to wander 
to a game farm and perch where the inviting 
pole conceals the trap which maims and kills the 
Very few sanctu- 


unwary bird alighting there. 
aries are prepared to receive a hawk of any sort 
with open arms. His record is often forgotten. 

Here is the story of the food of the handsome 
barred tail, his ruddy 


red-shoulder with his 
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underparts, his silvery under wing coverts, red- 
brown epaulets and masterful singing voice. 


Mice and other small mammals 47.5 per cent 
Insects and spiders ........... 27.1 per cent 
Reptiles and batrachians (frogs 

etc.) 
Fish and crayfish 3 
ES ea 3.0 per cent 
Poultry and game birds per cent 
ON Ore .9 per cent 


CPN aid SL eee ta 17.6 per cent 
3.2 per cent 


NS 


Fortunately, however, the more careful and 
scientific game breeders have begun to find that 
most hawks are preponderatingly beneficial. Mr 
Stoddard, in his study of the bob-white quail, 
writes of the red-shouldered hawk, “ Time de- 
voted to killing these useful birds on quail 
preserves is worse than merely wasted, for no 
instances of quail destruction on their part came 
to light during the course of the investigation.” 

In New York State this fact is recognized, 
and a strong effort backed by the Conservation 
Department, by Audubon societies and bird clubs 
to protect this and other hawks is being made. 

New York State has gone on record to pro- 
tect the bald and golden eagles and the fish 
hawk or osprey because of their growing rarity. 
In England the osprey, formerly native there, 
is extinct, but, strange to say, the golden eagle 
still nests in the wilder parts of Scotland al- 
though it is gone from New York State except 
as a casual wanderer. Many of us would give 
a great deal if our children could one day see 
the golden eagle dropping to its eyrie on the 
cliffs of Whiteface or the ledges of the Pali- 
sades. If we do not watch out our “singing” 
hawk will soon be classed as rare as these and 
the farmer’s boy will never know where or how 
to look for red-shoulder’s nest as spring melts 
the snow and ice in late March and early April. 


Watching For Birds On Winter Hikes 


ALDEN H. HEADLEY, DIRECTOR OF 


It is pleasant to think, in spite of the many 
allurements amd temptations of this highly 
motorized age, which is characterized by an 
almost universal love of softness and ease, that 
there are still a few of us left to whom the 
gentle art of walking continues to make strong 
appeal. I am sure there are many who are 
keenly alive to the pleasure and delight that 
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come from hiking, whether it be following a 
lonely mountain trail, strolling beside a resound- 
ing surf-beaten shore, or loitering along the 
byways of some remote and enticing country- 
side. The sense of exhilaration and satisfaction 
that come from mere physical exercise in the 
open, combined with the sense of freedom and 
f one’s God-given powers, 


mastery in the use « 
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are reward enough in themselves. But, if to 
these things we add the enjoyment that flows 
from a love of Nature, we then have an addi- 
tional incentive which brings a sense of com- 
pleteness to our experiences in the out-of-doors. 

I wonder how many of you know the joy 
of hiking through the winter woods? Perhaps 
the ground is bare of snow; or perchance a 
whirling, driving storm has left the landscape 
covered in a deep blanket of white. In either 
case, you have only to keep your eyes and ears 
open to make many surprising discoveries. In 
fact, one of the delights of such a hike is that 
the unexpected is likely to 
Perhaps it is nothing but a straggling 
come 


happen at any 
moment. 


flock of 


floating across the still winter landscape. 


crows, whose raucous notes 
Their 
presence so close to the world’s greatest metrop- 
olis brings a pleasant touch of the wilderness 
and reminds us that at least some of the wild 
kindred are holding their own against an ever- 
advancing civilization. 

Long ago Henry Thoreau, that quaint hermit 
of Walden Pond, who also was a prince among 
hikers, “This bird 
the white man come and the Indian withdraw, 
Its untamed voice is still 


wrote of the crow: sees 
but it withdraws not. 
heard above the tinkling of the forge. 
a race pass away, but it passes not away. It 


It sees 


remains to remind us of aboriginal nature.” 
As we trudge northward along the picturesque 
Palisades which rim the Hudson on the west, 
it is pleasant to watch the herring gulls as they 
busy themselves over the river, circling, wheel- 
ing and banking, or dipping and flocking about 
some chance morsel of food discovered in the 
water. At other times they leave the lower 
air, and one sees them soaring with vulturelike 
ease and poise above the spires and skyscrapers 
of Manhattan. And if, 
see their soaring forms silhouetted black against 


perchance, you should 


the rosy glow of a cold winter sunset, you will 
have experienced a thrill never to be forgotten. 
And all this right here, before we have even 
gone beyond the confines of the city. Perhaps, 
too, we may have the privilege of seeing one 
or more great black-backed gulls sitti z on a 
floating cake of ice, or flying buoyantly over 
the Hudson. 

\ little farther along the river we encounter 
wintering flocks of juncos and tree sparrows, 
as we trudge along the roadside or across the 
brushy fields and hillsides. These hardy little 
winter visitors are putting in their time gleaming 


snow-clad fields for the weed-seeds 


over the 
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that make up their fare. We see some of them 
clinging to the tops of the weed-stalks which 
project above the snow, while others are hop- 
ping or flitting about on the crust, picking up 
about. A 
Beal of 


that have been scattered 
ago, 
Department of Agriculture estimated that the 
State of 


during their winter sojourn, consumed 875 tons 


the seeds 


number of years Professor our 


tree sparrows of the Iowa alone, 
of weed-seeds. 

Perhaps, as we tramp across a piece of thick 
woodland, a ruffed grouse may spring up from 
under our very feet with a rush and a whir of 
wings that startles us with its suddenness: or a 
covey of bob-whites may go whirring away to 
some more congenial cover. Now 
belated hermit thrush or some wintering white- 


and then a 


throated sparrow may be discovered in some 


quiet ravine. But they appear silent and dis- 
consolate, and we wonder why they failed to 
join their fellows that, at this very moment, 
may be wintering among the cedar thickets of 
the Carolinas, or enjoying the spicy sweet-bay 
tangles of Florida or the Gulf coast. 

If winter has come in earnest, flocks of shore 
larks and, perhaps, snow buntings may be seen 
wheeling overhead in undulating flight; or we 
them from the barren hillsides or 
roadways. Then, 
enough to see a goshawk or a snowy owl, those 


may flush 


too, we may be fortunate 
picturesque and powerful birds of prey that 
irregularly drifting before the 
smiting blasts of the Arctic The 
former usually strikes terror among other mem- 
bers of the feathered kind, for many song and 
game birds fall victims to its dashing, spirited 
attacks. The owl, 
however, is chiefly beneficial, 


come down 


winter. 


great specterlike snowy 
for it destroys 
large numbers of rats and other rodents. 

In marked contrast with a vision of these 
great and strikingly: beautiful birds of prey is 
the picture presented’ by a small group of 
golden-crowned kinglets observed flitting nerv 
ously about the terminal twigs of cedars or 
spruce where, now and then, the golden-crowns 
of these diminutive kings may be seen as they 
hang upside down from some swaying twig. 
One wonders at their amazing hardihood. How 
can their tiny bodies, scarcely larger than a 
thimble, generate sufficient heat and energy to 
withstand the stinging, bitter cold? Yet, here 
they are, apparently enjoying life equally as 
much as other members of their family that are 
now disporting themselves amidst the delights 


of the pleasanter climate of the Gulf states. 
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I said a moment ago that one of the chief 
joys of the bird-lover who takes winter hikes 
is the zest that comes from meeting with the 
unexpected. Perhaps we may even discover a 
mockingbird, forlorn amidst the winter snows. 
And we wonder, too, why he ever deigned to 
leave his native Southland to wander northward 
and thus become an object of pity to all who 
chance to behold him? 

Often, too, on our winter hikes we may chance 
upon a group of dejected bluebirds that, lured 
perhaps by a spell of unseasonably mild weather 
have been tempted to remain far to the north- 
ward of their accustomed winter home. Our 
hearts go out to them as we see them in some 
neglected orchard, and we can only hope that 
within a hole or cavity of some gnarled, old 
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apple tree they may find a snug retreat until 
such time as the bitter weather moderates. 

We also hope, as I did last week in the case 
of seven of these birds found wintering near 
Nyack, that the kindly ministrations of some 
bird-lover may give them food until the coming 
of better days. 

These are just a very few of the experiences 
that may come to us on our winter tramps. 

I invite you, then, to join that ever-increasing 
army of bird-loving hikers who, with notebook, 
field glass and camera, are experiencing con- 
tentment and recreational delight in our coun- 
try’s great out-of-doors. 


Station WEAF 


January 2, 1934 





The Lure 
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The larger birds of the marsh are as busy 
with household duties during the early summer 
as are their woodland relatives, but they are 
about it. It is a 
Since the 


much more secretive rare 


pleasure to find one of their nests. 


young with few exceptions can run as soon 
as hatched, like chickens, the parent birds 
never fly about with food in their bills and 


reveal their nests. 

It would be easy to wander about a marsh 
all day and not see even one of these interest- 
ing birds, for their colors, splashed and 
wavering, are like the shadows of the reeds 
and rushes among which they dwell. They are 
silent and shy in their movements and often 
content to remain in one spot for a large part 
As soon as the sun lowers to the 


then we 


of the day. 
horizon the marsh awakens. Even 
may not see these birds, but certain it is we 
shall hear them — hollow wavering 
staccato calls, deep guttural tones. From one 


side, from the other side, from in front, behind 


notes, 


us, they come, these mysterious sounds; dis- 
embodied, will-o'-the-wisp, spirit voices of the 
dusk. It is uncanny, entrancing. A _ few 
rushes screen a bird and since his keen eyes 
have seen us first, we get no chance to see him. 

This acquainted 


with the 


getting 
makes jt worth the 


very difficulty of 


marsh dwellers 


ANTHONY COMMON, 


of a Marsh 


WATERTOWN 


effort. There is such a satisfaction in 


thing accomplished, however small; always a 


any- 


chance that paddling silently from behind some 
point of rushes one may surprise one of these 
such a the bird 


wily, retiring folk. In case 


usually “freezes” into absolute immobility, 
then slips without apparent motion behind the 
It is thrilling while it lasts. 

common of all are the _ pied-billed 
They float idly about 
on the water, showing only a wee strip of back 


neck 


one for a snake. 


nearest reeds. 
Most 


grebes or hell divers. 


and such a small head on such a slende1 
that it is 
They dive instantly when startled. 


easy to mistake 


It may be 


a long time before the bird is seen again, 


because he is an excellent swimmer and can 
breathe with only the tip of his bill extending 
When he 
finally does come up again it is likely to be 
distance from the spot at 


The nest is a floating 


above the surface of the water. 


at a point some 
which he disappeared. 
rushes. The call, “ cow-cow- 


mass of matted 


cow,” is one of the most familiar sounds vf 
the marsh. 

The American bittern is probably the best 
known bird of the marsh and is often called 
a mud hen. The name is fitting. These long- 
legged birds are not really shy, but since they 


feed on live fish and frogs, they must stand 
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absolutely still or none would swim close enough 
When not feeding, a bittern is 
Its 
its pile-driver, “ plunk, plunk,” are familiar to 


to be caught. 
rather a noisy bird. “boom, boom,” and 


every duck hunter. In the spring these sounds 
bittern’s lady-love. 


folk. 


one 


seem to please the 
The 


when 


marsh 
flush 
him go splash-splashing over 


Coots are truly retiring 


best we can hope for, is to 


feeding and see 


the surface of the water on his lobed feet and 


disappear from view. Coots feed on the wild 


rice that grows so plentifully in the marshes, 
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and they prefer to stand on lily pads or floating 
débris rather than to wade or to cling to rushes 
do. 


black chicks are adepts at hiding themselves 


or to swim as other marsh birds Their 


Sometimes coots are called marsh chickens 
all. Flushed, 


rises with dangling legs, flutters a few 


The rails are shyest of one 
lect 
He seemingly has no 


find 


and drops out of sight. 


curiosity and never returns to what 


startled him. 
When a marsh once grips one’s imagination 


its lure is never ending. 


Bird-Banding 


MARIE V. 


Few activities add keener zest to daily living 


than the study of migrating birds. Especially 
is this true in the spring when they are flying 
northward to their nesting haunts and _ the 
interest one finds in watching them is enhanced 
a thousandfold by the pleasure experienced in 
learning to distinguish their songs. Then, every 
hour of the day is likely to bring some fresh 
discovery, from the moment the first rays of 
the sun begin to pierce the blanket of darkness 
and the twittering of birds commences until the 
dusk settles again over the landscape and the 
last song is hushed. 

The 


merely to look and listen. 


bird student, however, is not content 
He is eager to have 
some small part in adding to the general knowl- 
bird life 


eries of his own that may help in the collection 


edge of He wishes to make discov- 


of new facts of bird lore. He feels the urge 
to join the 1900 men and women who are inter 
collect all 
data about the migration and nesting of birds 


that 


ested in the campaign to possible 


to the ends any protective legislation 


needed be based upon exact information 


and that the 
economic life of the human race may be more 


may 


relationship of birds to the 


scientifically understood. He will wish, too, t 
the thrill of 


hands, of seeing its feathers at close range and 


have holding a live bird in his 


feeling the beat of its heart as its bright eyes 


BEALS, 


ELMHURST 
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A Banded Red-cyved Towhes 


his And this is where bird 


look 


banding begins. 


into own 


In Europe the ringing of birds began in 1710, 
but, systematic work was not undertaken until 
1897. From that date 1914 the different 


that did 
valuable information on the habits and migra 


until 


organizations this work accumulated 


tory movements of birds. 
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The bird students in Europe marked the birds 
in a variety of ways—staining tail feathers, 
attaching a small piece of parchment with a 
legend to a feather or leg, or mutilating feet, 
feathers or bill. These methods, however, were 
found unsatisfactory. they used the 
numbered aluminum band which they attached 
This proved to be a 


Then 


to one leg of the bird. 
suitable device. 


sird-banding in America dates from the time 
of Audubon. In 1804, while he was living near 
Philadelphia, he placed silver threads around 
the legs of a brood of phoebes and noted that 
the following season two of these marked birds 
returned to the same locality. 


In 1901 bird-banding was started in the 
United States by different individuals, but these 
attempts did not receive their merited 
It was again revived in 1908 by the 
(Conn.) Bird Club. The results 


members of this bird club 


early 
attention. 
New Haven 
obtained by the 
showed the possibilities of such work so that 
in 1909 an organization known as the American 
Bird-Banding Association was formed to con- 
tinue the work started by the New Haven club. 


The American Bird-Banding Association car- 
ried on the work until 1920, when it was taken 
over by the Bureau of Biological Survey of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. The 
Biological Survey realized that the large mass 
of information obtained from banding migra- 
tory birds, especially waterfowl, would be of 
assistance in the administration of the 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act (1916), 
exists between the United States and Canada. 


much 
which 


A federal permit is required before one may 
engage in bird-banding. Application for such 


a permit should be made to the Bureau of 


Biological Survey. The survey issues bands to 
accredited persons throughout the United States 
and to individuals living in Canada who hold 
a Canadian permit from the Commissioner of 
National Parks of Canada. 

The bands are narrow strips of aluminum 
bent in the form of a ring in several sizes to 
fit the legs of the different sized birds. These 
bands carry in addition to a serial number, the 
legend — “ Notify Biological Survey.” 

Much experimental work has been done by 
many of the bird-banders in developing traps 
useful for the capture of the different species 
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of birds. The traps baited with food preferred 
by the birds capture them alive and a band is 
placed on the leg of each bird. 

Crumbled bread added to any seed combina- 
tion may be used for ground-feeding birds, such 
as sparrows, catbirds and finches. Sunflower 
seeds are always good and make a successful 


bait when other kinds of food fail to attract 


the birds. Baby chick feed, millet, hemp, 
canary seed and rice are excellent additions. 
Nut meats are liked by many birds, especially 


Small fruits, such as elderberries, 


strawberries 


in winter. 
blackberries, and cherries make 
trapping stations more attractive to birds. 
Experience has proved that the reaction of 
band 


When 


into the near-by 


a bird to being caught and having a 
fastened to its leg is not one of alarm. 
birds will fly 


released some 


trees and preen their feathers. A starling after 
being released flew back into the trap and took 
a nap for half an hour. <A veery flew back 
into the trap after being banded and began 
feeding. Many birds will remain for a short 
interval on the outstretched hand. Even the 
warblers, which are very restless in their native 
haunts, rest in the open hand. A black-throated 
blue warbler remained standing upright in the 
palm of the 131. <A 
northern yellow-throat remained on his back for 
several seconds, then I slowly turned him over 
on his feet and he stayed in that position for 
several minutes, uttering his sharp note. The 
hermit thrushes remain very quiet in the hand 
Some utter their bell-like 


hand while I counted 


while being banded. 
chuckle and others have taken a nap while in 
Even the bejewelled hummingbird 
She 


the hand. 
seemed to enjoy her banding experience. 
had been flitting around the salvia for her honey 
and insects when she poised over the strings 
leading from the trap to the window. Suddenly 
she darted down to the trap and went inside 
for a drink. Breathlessly I pulled the string 
and made her captive. 

The solution of problems concerned with the 
distribution and migration of North American 
birds is the primary object of bird-banding. A 
great many problems are at hand for the atten- 
tion of each bird-bander, any one of which, 
when worked out to a logical conclusion, may 
furnish the basis for an important contribution 


to ornithology. 
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In a Herony 


GUY BARTLETT, 


Years ago a few black-crowned night herons 
built their nests high in the tops of trees in the 
center of a small swamp bordering the Mohawk 
river to the east of 
Schenectady. Probably 
the birds were from the 
large flock which in 
previous years’ had 
nested in an upland 
swamp between Sche- 
nectady and Albany, and 
which had lost their 
homes when the trees 


were cut and the swamp 
ee | . 
drained. 





The herons found the new swamp to their 
liking, and in successive years there were more 
and more nests in the treetops in the heart of 
the swamp. Now there are nests by the 
hundreds. No longer, however, are they in the 
center of the swamp—the trees there were 
killed years ago by the nesting birds. Gradually 
the circle of trees containing nests has been 
widened, leaving only naked, dead trees within 
the circle; and today the living and semidead 
trees containing nests are in a rough circle a 
hundred feet or more in diameter. 

Last year the herons returned late in March. 
Immediately the swamp was a scene of much 
activity as the birds paired, established terri- 
torial rights in the different trees, brought in 
twigs for the repair of the damage the flimsy 
nest structures had suffered during the previous 
winter, and stole twigs from other nests when- 
ever opportunity was offered. The swamp was 
noisy by day and by night. 

Mid-April found the birds settled down to 
routine. A majority of the nests then contained 
their quota of three or four eggs, and the birds 
were incubating. Some trees had as many as 
a half-dozen nests—structures so flimsy in 
some cases that the eggs could be seen through 
them. We made no attempt to investigate the 
nests, for the trees were slender, and many of 
the nests were built on small branches. 


When we visited the heronry again late in 
May, the ground was covered with egg shells, 
dull green and of the size of hen’s eggs. In 
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many cases it was apparent that they were not 
simply discarded shells, but that the eggs them- 
selves had been dropped from the nests. Some 
of the young, short-tailed and with decidedly 
streaked breasts, were clambering about the 
branches, using bills, feet and wings in clinging 
to their support. Some nests contained downy 
young, and others had eggs. 

Not until the end of July did we visit the 
heronry again, and on that occasion we made 
the trip just after sunset, more to watch the 
American egrets which were roosting in trees 
beyond the circle of night herons. The swamp 
was infested with mosquitoes, the air was heavy 
with foul odors of fish and refuse, and the birds 
were clamoring without cessation. It was easy 
to separate the voices of the mature and young 
birds — the drawn-out nasal cry of the immature 
birds only slightly resembled the throaty, low- 
pitched “ quawk” of their parents. 

This midsummer visit proved that the herons 
are as noisy at night as during the day, and 
also demonstrated that these birds, which might 
be thought of as living in a happy community, 
really fight among themselves like so many cats 
and dogs. 

Most of the few hundred frail nests were 
deserted, for the immature herons were then 
able, in practically all cases, to care for them- 
selves. The swamp, however, was still the place 
where the birds congregated, gave voice to their 
emotions, and scrapped and fought. Most of 
the troubles seemed to be between immature 
birds, but several of the argumerts were be- 
tween adult and young birds, and in some cases 
between adults. Some of the fights had three, 
and even four, participants. 

The ground in the swamp, practically dry 
after a nearly rainless summer, was strewn with 
the remains of young birds that had fallen from 
their nests, lost their foothold (and wing and 
bill-hold too) while indulging in their favorite 
juvenile pastime of climbing in the treetops, or 
had been thrown to their destruction by the 
other birds. An examination of the ground 
quickly revealed why the black-crowned night 
herons do not multiply rapidly, in spite of the 
number of nests in the swamp. There was 
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Nests of Black-crowned Night Herons 


evidence that in more than one instance all the 
occupants of a nest had been thrown, or had 
dropped, together to destruction. 

While one of the observers was sitting at 
the foot of a tree at the edge of the nesting 
circle, and when it was so dark that it was 
difficult to see, two red foxes, one of them only 
half grown, walked past him toward the center 
of the heronry. Perhaps they knew that luck- 
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in a Colony near Schenectady 


less young herons were to be found on the 
ground there; and the of occupied 
camps along the river’s edge may have dulled 
There was no 


nearness 


their fear of the scent of man. 
indication that the animals knew they had been 
seen at a distance of hardly 20 feet. 

It was late that night when the observers left. 
The quarreling birds could still be heard even 
after the road was reached. 
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